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Among the artists whose abseoce from the 
present exhibition wo have especially to re- 
gret, are E. D. E. Greene, perhaps the most 
refined and spiritual of our figure painters, and 
most poetically delicate of our colorists, and 
George Inness, whoso like qualities as land- 
scape artist fitly associate him with the former. 
It gives us pleasure to record here a tribute to 
the genius of Inness, by one whose own rich- 
ness of imagination and warmth of feeling 
supply the touchstone of true power; we refer 
to Henry "Ward Beecher, who, ia one of his 
recent pulpit discourses, in the course of an 
eloquent illustration, incidentally used the 
name of Inness as representative of the crea- 
tive spirit in landscape art. 

Among the other of our most distinguished 
artists, Bierstadt is also an absentee, and 
Church is represented only by a small picture, 
which, suggestive, as it is, of tropical beauty, 
vexes the eye of the observer who may not be 
accustomed to the illusions and mystery of the 
southern seas. As to Bierstadt, notwithstand- 
ing that we have had occasion recently to at- 
tempt a definition of his peculiar talent, we do 
not wish to be understood as lacking in admi- 
ration for its true reach and attainment, and 
wo accordingly shall always regret the ab- 
sence of this artist from any general eshibition 
of American art. 

In our last issue, we spoke of the new ten- 
dencies in art, which derive their origin and 
impulse from the positive, apd at once idealis- 
tic spirit of modern thought. We instanced 
C. C. Griswold as a prominent representative 
of this spirit in art; but A. II. Wyant must le 
allowed to dispute with him the palm. 

If we are not mistaken, we were almost 
alone last year in singling out tho high merit 
of Mr. Wyant's work. His picture, then ca- 
hibited, still dwells in our memory, with its 
richly.painted .foreground, suggestive of the 
multiplicity ot nature ; its powerful cloud 
painting, full of the impending storm; its 
distant river-reaches, full of detail delicately 
ontwrought beneath the veil of mist. The pic- 
ture approached the highest conditions of land- 
scape art, the suggestion of an infinite creative 
life, the suggestion of an overlying infinite pos- 
sibility. We are glad to learn that this and 
other contributions by Mr. Wyant to last 
year's display, excited the favorable attention 
of artists, if not of those who apsnme to guide 
public opinion. Mr. Wyant has since then, 
•we are told, gone to Germany to pursue his 
studies under distinguished artists of the Dus- 
seldorf school. We hardly know whether to 
felicitate him on this step or not, and incline to 
believe that an artist, after he has acquired 
the first principles of drawing, will receive the 
best schooling, in no rfor/ of Europe or Amer- 
ica, but in the wide fields of nature. But Mr. 
AVyant has given proof of inherent power, and 
we sincerely hope that he will be able to re- 
sist the warping and overriding influence of 
dominant geui(»s mi X&\m the freshness and 



directneas of his own individuality. His pic- 
tures in the present exhibition are certainly not 
as pure in color as his " View on the Ohio 
River," above referred to. His "Tennessee" 
is full of truthful painting — full of natural 
characteristic — but it greatly lacks vitality of 
color, and displays thoughout something of that 
hardness which is associated with the Ger- 
man school. The general impressiveness of 
the picture as a unit, is hurt by the obstrusion 
of a solitary unsupported tree in the left fore- 
ground. The « Study on Will's Creek; Ohio," 
is exquisite in its suggestion of tho fullness, 
richness, and individuality of forest growth- 
there is nothing equal to it in kind in the Gal- 
lery — ^but, here too, from the heaviness of 
color, the blackness of shadows, the picture 
lacks depth— lacks mystery. The " Evening," 
as it is called, for want of a better name, shows 
the artist's power of imagination. The black 
night-cloud that rolls up from the sea is preg- 
nant with a terror that shall cover the sea and 
the land ; the rocks on the shore are charac- 
teristic in drawing, and seem to crouch low; 
the solitary bird that is perched upon them, 
with drooping head, with plumage dipped in 
night, is a finely conceived addition, but should 
have been more forcibly made out. 

Taken altogether, notwithstanding all defi- 
ciencies that may be pointed out, Mr. Wyant's 
works are marked features of the exhibition, 
and give promise of a groat future. 

Among the other artists, who maybe named 
as more or less decided exponents of the posi- 
tive spirit in landscape art, are J. 0. Eaton, J. 
0. White, A. Lawrie, James.IIope, David John- 
son, Thomas Moran, G. L. Clough, Fidelia 
Bridges, W. R. Tyler, Miss V. Granberry, 
Frank Anderson, J. L. Fitch, Miss Barstow, R. 
J. Pattison. To this list would be added, if he 
were represented in this eshibition, the name 
of Charles Moore; nor should A. B. Durand 
be forgotten, a distinguished veteran in the 
school of nature. 

Now, wo do not mean to eay that these art- 
ists, all and several, have contributed wholly sat- 
isfactory pictures, but that they show work in 
tlie right direction, and in many instances com- 
mensurate success. The next year may dis- 
play better results, even as the present evinces 
a great gain upon the last. 

Among artists of already established reputa- 
tion, who gravitate to the positive spirit,. Bre- 
voort and Whittredge come prominently to 
mind, and every successive exhibition seems to 
show a closer approximation on their part to 
the positive spirit. As we make this classifica- 
tion, tho "Paysage Fiesole," by Vcdder, is 
brought to our recollection — a thoroughly en- 
joyable work- a study, we are told, but we 
can hardly believe that the artist, guiding an 
imaginative hand, has not covertly modified 
and added details so as to lend greatly to the 
efiect of the whole, so well do all things con- 
verge to the unity of the composition— observe 
with what efi'cct the two Lombardy poplars 
are introduced in the middle-distance, observe 
the unobtrusive white houses on tho distant 
hill-side leading tho eye insensibly still on. 
The picture ehowa imagination^sr-the power of 



projecting the mind beyond the limitations, of 
the special work ; and yet it would be hard to 
point out the particular evidences of its mani- 
festation. But here, in what we have said of 
unity of composition, we must guard against 
encouraging that mechanical composition- 
work which passes for high art. It is only 
the imagination that can compose in the true 
spirit of art. Better the simplest study, fresh 
from nature, than the most highly wrought 
product of the studio made after an Academic 
recipe. To return to Yeddor, how shall we 
classify him ? So far as he is imaginative, ho' 
is a positivist. Imagination is always positive; 
it deals with relations, it is the co-relating fac- 
ulty. So far as Vedder is merely odd and. 
grotesque, he misses that self-subordination, 
which is a neccessary element of the positive 
spirit. But if imagination is always positive — 
a consideration aside — how does the imagina- 
tive work of the past differ from work of tho 
same quality of the present day ? In direction 
simply. The imagination of the religious 
epoch— better termed mythological — looked to 
the heavens only ; it impersonated the ele- 
ments of being; it was non-positive in its im- 
pulse and material, though necessai-ily co-rela- 
tive in its action. The imagination of the 
present epoch is positive in substance as well 
as action; it recognizes, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the scientific idea of development 
uniting in one whole the infinite web of rela- 
tions, annihilating personalities as distinct es- 
sences, admitting only the one all-embracing. 
Life. To mythological art, landscape-painting 
was impossible; this form of art owes its ori- 
gin to the modern positive spirit. 

In our next number we shall examine briefly 
in detail the works of those artists whom we 
have grouped together as more or less success- 
ful exponents of this modern tendency in art 

The landscape mode which is opposedto the- 
positive spirit is that surreptitious art which 
looks at nature, not as an end bub as a means 
to an end, and that end, effect. It is a vain, 
self-loving, sensational mode, not rightly digni- 
fied with the name of art. It, nevertheless, , 
has many foUovyers of time-honored notoriety; 



ACADEMY OP MDSIC-ITAUAN OPERA. 



" II Trovatore " attracted quite a large audi- 
ence on Wednesday evening, the desire being 
general to ascertain the merits of Mesdames 
Guidi and Polini, and moreover to prove time's 
effect upon Signer Musiani. 

The performance of that well-known and 
popular opera was, in general, creditable to 
all parties concerned, except the chorus, which 
important feature in operatic performance was 
almost wholly bad, if the Anvil Chorus and 
some httle bits are excepted by comparative 
merit. '^ 

^ Madame Guidi, the Leonora on that occa- 
sion, has a somewhat limited mezzo-soprano, 
the upper notes lacking freedom and certainty 
when taken in full voice. She has good stage 
presence, dramatic instinct, and passion, is 
seemingly well versed in operatic movement, 
and capable of very effective execution, as 
proved m the first act. TheriB is, however, a 
lack of smoothness in- her vocalization and 



